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BREADTH OF SCOPE 


In ¢ ional aims, and faithful observance of formulated ideal 
ize EVERYDAY ENGLISH, by Professors Franklin T. Bake: 
\shley H. Thorndike, of Columbia University For elementar' 
\lore than a third of the exercises are oral, and m 
of the rest involves the incidental use of spoken 
english. 


Constant practice and review make slovenly work 


impossible. 


3) Just so much attention is paid to the forms of language 


as makes for efficiency in its use. 


4 The nature of the selec tions is de signed to stimulate 


interest in good prose and poetry. 


5) The stimulating of this interest is made the basis of 


much of the child’s practice in expression. 


(6) Exceptional mechanical attractiveness is relied upon 


to encourage the child’s love of beautiful things. 





Don’t take the authors’ or the publisher's word for it. Get these books and 
see for yourself whether or not these ideals are realized. 
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Volume XI 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND 
CITIZENSHIP 

A STRIKING tendency of present-day uni- 
versity education is the desertion of the 
liberal arts course in favor of schools of 
commerce, of agriculture, of engineering 
and kindred subjects. Un- 
doubtedly this movement is destined to 
inerease rather than decrease. As a re- 
sult of the high cost of living, materialistic 
considerations inevitably affect the choice 
of a collegiate course, and a technical 
graduate is much better equipped for im- 
mediate self-support than one who has en- 
joyed the educational luxury of the schoo! 
But this situation is at- 
since the in- 


specialized 


of liberal arts. 
tended with serious dangers, 
creasing pressure of specialized courses 
tends to exclude from the curriculum sub- 
jects that are essential to a well-educated 
man and especially to a really intelligent 
citizen. Unless this tendency is met in a 
practical fashion, there is a very real dan- 
ger that an increasingly large number of 
our college graduates will be excellent 
agriculturists and engineers, but that, 
lacking the training of the liberal arts 
course, they will be handicapped by a 
materialistic and narrow point of view. 
One of the most serious defects in the 
usual technical curriculum of collegiate 
grade is the neglect of the historical 
courses that are essential for the training 
of the citizen. And historical courses, as 
the term is used throughout this paper, in- 
clude government as well as purely histor- 
ical development. The two subjects are 
really inseparable, and, especially in the 
technica] institution, they must be offered 
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to a large extent in the same rather than 
in separate courses. This neglect of sub- 
jects that are conceded to be a necessity 
for intelligent citizenship is all the more 
striking in view of the recognition that 
has been given to other essential features 
of the liberal course. Technical 
schools have accorded a fairly satisfactory 


arts 


position to foreign languages, and they 
have placed English also upon a sound 
basis. 
importance of political economy, and very 
recently of industrial But 
except in schools of commerce, historical 


Likewise they are recognizing the 
psychology. 


courses have not received their due recog- 
nition either in the technical schools or in 
the specialized courses of the university. 
Although historical courses are greatly 
neglected, they are essential if the tech- 
nical school is to fulfil the purpose for 
which it has been founded. Annually the 
state and federal governments spend vast 
sums upon the training of the technical 
expert in the state universities and in the 
land grant colleges. Naturally the ques 
tion arises as to the justification for this 
expenditure of public money. Certainly it 
can not be that the sole object is to train, 
for example, an engineer who is an able 
boss of a machine shop or an agricultural 
expert who can produce the largest returns 
from a given acreage. Assuredly a fur- 
ther and equally important aim is to pro- 
duce good citizens who possess a broad- 
minded and intelligent interest in publie 
affairs. 
as the first aim is secured, the use of public 
money can not be justified. Nor would 
the philanthropists who have made pos- 


Indeed, unless the second as well 
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sible so many of our private technical in- 
stitutions deny that the training of citi- 
zens is one of the chief, if not the most 
important aim of higher education. Never- 
theless, many educators are wholly illog- 
ical in their attitude toward the means to 
secure this end. In order to train engi- 
neers and farmers, they plan elaborate 
courses in farming and engineering, but 
they fail to recognize that in order to train 
good citizens it is equally necessary to 
offer historical courses. Thus the peda- 
gogical absurdity of the present situation 
is apparent. It would be a decidedly 
mossback educator of a superlatively bour- 
bon type who would deny in theory the 
two-fold aim of specialized education to 
produce good citizens as well as technical 
experts. Yet educational leaders who 
claim to be altogether up-to-date and prac- 
tical ignore the palpable necessity of his- 
torical courses in the training of intelli- 
gent citizens. 

The results of the widespread indiffer- 
ence to the need for historical studies are 
already apparent. Undoubtedly one of 
the causes of the present unrest in the 
United States is the lack of leaders who 
thoroughly appreciate either the develop- 
ment and significance of American ideals, 
or the vital problems of our international 
relations. At present there is a _ note- 
worthy movement for Americanization, 
but unfortunately many of the men who 
should be at the forefront are lacking, 
because they do not fully understand 
American institutions and development, 
especially if they are technical graduates. 
Too often men of influence and position 
are misled by plausible but shallow lead- 
ers to support movements that are alto- 
gether out of harmony with American 
traditions. Unless the natural leaders of 
America themselves understand what these 
traditions imply, unless they are con- 
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versant with the framework and develop- 
ment of American government, they can 
not clearly discriminate between reforms 
that are based upon national ideals, and 
many of the hectic ideas, derived from 
alien and altogether unsympathetic sources, 
which fanatical advocates would graft upon 
our native institutions. If our natural 
leaders are successfully to combat the un 
digested mass of socialistic theories that 
have been imported from Europe, they 
themselves must possess a thorough under- 
standing of the principles of American 
government and development. The foun- 
dation of such an understanding unfortu- 
nately is not laid in the great majority of 
technical schools. Their graduates are 
sent out presumably to be leaders both in 
technical skill and citizenship. Actually 
they are scientifically prepared to fulfil 
the former function, but only superficially 
to assume the latter réle. 

The narrow viewpoint that prevails 
among many technical graduates is not 
confined to American problems alone. 
Recently the general lack of information 
with respect to foreign affairs, even among 
the leading men of the United States, has 
been shown in most startling fashion. An 
insight into foreign affairs on the part of 
the American people has always been 
highly desirable. Now it has become ab- 
solutely essential, if an intelligent public 
opinion is to be created as to the relations 
between the United States and the rest of 
the world. The absence of such an under- 
standing, even among many educated men, 
was appallingly evident when the Great 
War broke out. To the average American 
the cynical policy that had built up 
Prussia and later the German Empire, 
was a closed book, and only gradually did 
it dawn upon the popular mind that there 
actually was a gigantic plot to dominate 
the entire world. Because European rival- 
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ries were unknown to the American Con- 
tinent, we measured Old World polities by 
our own petty yardstick, and utterly failed 
to appreciate the real motives of Conti- 
nental statesmen. Even after we our- 
selves were plunged into war, it was al- 
most impossible to bring many supposedly 
well-educated men to a realization of our 
national peril. The course in war aims 
and the publications of the Bureau of 
Public Information were designed to meet 
this situation. At best these agencies 
gave a mere superficial outline that could 
not possibly supplant the thorough back- 
ground which our educated men and 
women should have possessed. Even now 
the issues involved in the peace treaty are 
not popularly understood, and our inter- 
national relations tend to become befogged 
in clouds of vapid sentimentality, merely 
because so many of the leaders of the 
United States do not understand Eu- 
ropean politics. So far as the future 
graduates from technical courses are con- 
cerned, the simple and exceedingly prac- 
tical remedy for this state of affairs is the 
introduction of historical courses into the 
technical curriculum. 

The present situation with respect to 
historical courses is perhaps more chaotic 
in the purely technical institutions than 
in the universities. A few technical 
schools offer courses that give the min- 
imum basis necessary for an intelligent 
grasp of historical subjects. Other insti- 
tutions of this type offer merely a brief 
study of government, but neglect the his- 
torical background, while still others, 
urged on by the contemporary mania for 
specialization, restrict their historical cur- 
riculum within such narrow bounds that 
for the agriculturist they give a course in 
the history of agriculture, for the engineer 
one in the history of engineering. Still 
other technical institutions calmly treat 
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the entire field of historical knowledge 
with a superb disdain that sets aside such 
trifling matters in favor of more material- 
istic subjects. In the universities condi- 
tions are somewhat better, at least so far 
as available electives are concerned, than 
in the technical institutions. Usually the 
university offers the student in technical 
courses one or more electives in historical 
studies, but in most cases he does not take 
advantage of such opportunities, chiefly 
because he is too immature to appreciate 
their value. A few universities require 
even the technical student to take at least 
one historical course, but they are in a 
notable minority. To summarize, both in 
purely technical institutions and in the 
specialized schools of universities, except 
in schools of commerce, the present situ- 
ation with respect to historical courses is 
exceedingly unsatisfactory, and a _ very 
large number of their graduates have had 
no instruction whatever during their col- 
lege career, in this important field. 
Frequently, however, objection is made 
to the introduction of historical courses 
into the technical curriculum upon the 
ground that this work has, or ought to 
have already been given in the high school. 
This criticism lacks weight. The minimum 
requirements of the average high school 
are exceedingly meager, and under the 
elective system the student who expects 
to take a technica] course in his collegiate 
work rarely appreciates the value of his- 
torical studies. Even in the few instances 
where the minimum requirements are ade- 
quate, the high-school course is not suffi- 
cient to give the broad viewpoint that an 
intelligent citizen should possess, Doubt- 
less if the college course is to be a mere 
extended repetition of historical work that 
has been completed in the high school, 
there is little justification for the waste 
of time that might be more profitably 








md 

devoted to technical studies. But if peda- 
gogical values are observed, the historical 
course in the college, in view of the greater 
maturity of the student, will analyze more 
fully than is done in the high school. The 
latter the detailed foundation 
upon build. The 
college course should lay stress upon cause 


and effect, and should aim to develop an 


should give 


which the former may 


and broad-minded historical 
If, as is too frequently the 
has given an alto- 


foundation, 


intelligent 
standpoint. 
high 
gether insufficient 
there is no question but that the technical 
Other- 


case, the school 


historical 


curriculum must fill the deficiency. 
wise a graduate will possess only a super- 
ficial knowledge of American institutions, 
and of the development of foreign politics. 
Even where the high-school course in his- 
torical studies has been an adequate one, 
and this is the exeeption, especially in 
additional historical 
collegiate type 


voeational schools, 


courses of a _ true are 
needed in the technical school. 

The objects in view prescribe the mini- 
imum historical eourses for the technical 
student. Inasmuch as the primary aim is 
to afford the foundation for 


good citizenship, there should be courses 


necessary 


in both American government and history. 
Without them an adequate understanding 
of current problems is almost impossible, 
while for a man of intelligence the nec- 
essity is obvious of an appreciation of the 
constant references one meets in periodical 
as well as in more ambitious Literature. 
In addition there should be a course in 


modern European history, beginning with 


1815, and touching upon the _ broader 
Asiatic and African problems, with at 
least a survey of Latin America. This 


last course is essential in order to afford 


an intelligent view of foreign polities 


together with some conception of our own 
Also, it should 


international situation. 
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develop a cosmopolitan point of view that 
would eradicate the prevalent provincial- 
ism which is so largely responsible for 
many of our errors in foreign policy. The 
three courses, therefore, American govern- 
ment, American history, and modern Eu- 

the necessary 
minimum and should be included in all 


technical curricula. Moreover, they should 


ropean history, constitute 


be placed among the required subjects, for 
if they are merely offered as electives, the 
that the 
student, not appreciating their value, will 
Probably in addition there 


chanees are average technical 
ignore them. 
should be courses in Latin American his- 
tory and in current events, but they should 
be offered as electives, since however im- 
portant they may be in themselves, it 
would not be feasible to place them in the 
required curriculum. 

In planning the details of historical 
eourses for technical students, at least two 
special demands should be borne in mind. 
First of all, it 
that presumably the majority of students 
take the historical 
courses. Secondly, the time available is 


with a 


is essential to remember 


will only required 


an important consideration, for 


eurriculum crowded with 
cialized work, it is altogether impossible to 


historical 


necessary spe- 


schedule as many hours for 
study in the technical school as in the 
liberal arts Thirdly, the 
point of the technical student is essentially 


scientific, and he can be depended upon to 


course, view- 


grasp quickly the essentials of a govern- 
mental problem or an historical episode. 
These three considerations should govern 
Much 


Geographic, eco- 


in the mapping out of the course. 
detail must be omitted. 
nomic, and social influences should receive 
special stress, and the clear-cut analysis of 
eause and effect will appeal strongly to the 
scientific type of mind. Especially should 
the practical standpoint be accented in the 
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course on American government. If these 
various limitations of a technical cur- 
riculum are kept in mind, the historical 
eourses will be decidedly worth while. 
But if they are taught in a humdrum 
fashion, with a rigid adherence to prosaic 
text-books, they will probably fail to secure 
the ends in view. 

One serious danger that presents itself 
in planning historical courses for tech- 
nnical schools is that of two great special- 
ization. For example, there may be a 
demand that the agricultural student 
should study chiefly the history of agri- 
eulture and rural government, the engi- 
neer the history of engineering and urban 
government. Such courses are permissible 
and desirable if the curriculum is not 
already overcrowded. But if they are 
offered at the expense of the far more im- 
portant general historical courses, they 
constitute a grave defect in specialized edu- 
eation. Doubtless for courses in Amer- 
ican government and history given, for 
example, to agricultural students, stress 
may be laid upon the development of agri- 
eulture and upon rural government. Yet 
other and equally important phases of the 
national government and history must not 
be ignored, or else the technical student 
will become a mere specialist with a nar- 
rowly restricted point of view, and with 
no appreciation of national and world 
problems outside his own limited sphere. 
Worst of all, by its failure to produce well- 
rounded intelligence, too great specializa- 
tion tends to breed a narrow class selfish- 
ness which is fatal to a broad national 
development. 

The numerous limitations upon histor- 
ical courses for technical students are the 
source of a number of practical difficulties 
which are especially noticeable in the uni- 
versity. Here it is usually necessary to 
assign technical students to historical 
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courses that have been designed especially 
for the needs of the liberal arts cur- 
riculum. The serious defects of this cus- 
tom are best illustrated by the care with 
which the aforesaid students ignore the 
electives that are offered them in histor- 
ical studies. Yet this is the logical out- 
come of the system in vogue in most unl- 
versities. In the school of liberal arts his- 
torical courses are usually planned to meet 
the needs of students who look forward to 
further work in this subject. Much time 
therefore is devoted to details that are 
very interesting but are not essential ex- 
cept to the historical specialist. Again, it 
must be confessed that the historical 
course of the conventional liberal arts 
type is frequently presented in a dull, life- 
less and stilted fashion that can not pos- 
sibly appeal to a mind that has been 
trained primarily from a materialistic 
standpoint. To awaken in a_ technical 
student a real appreciation of historical 
values, his interest must be aroused, Con- 
sequently, it would seem that if historical 
study is to be required in the university 
school of technology it must be given in 
special courses that recognize the demands 
of the situation. In institutions wholly of 
a technical nature, this problem naturally 
does not present itself, since all of their 
courses are organized and planned to meet 
the needs of the specialized student. 
Above all, the historical course for tech- 
nical students demands wide-awake and 
able teachers. If the teacher would inter- 
est technical students in historical courses, 
he must not only be a master of his sub- 
ject, but one who can arouse real enthu- 
siasm. Doubtless a_ similar statement 
might be made with respect to the school 
of liberal arts, but here perhaps tradition 
will help to carry a stupid historical 
eourse In a technical school the course 
will frequently be an innovation which 








if it is to hold its 
Doctor 


must prove worth while 


own, ( ‘onsequently a traditional 


of Philosophy who is absorbed in research 
teaching aS a wearisome 


and regards 


method of securing a necessary livelihood, 


will secure few results. Neither would a 
teacher do effective work, who merely in- 
structed classes, and did not possess the 
foundations of a broad and _ intelligent 


course such as only research and study 
Nor the technical student be 


over to a tledgeling of a 


give. can 
handed 
Doctor of Philosophy, fresh from the uni- 
The 


directed by a man of experience, and such 


mere 


versity. course must at least be 


teachers will only be secured when uni- 


and technical school authorities 
recognize that if 
which theoretically they all uphold, is to 


with 


versity 
the training of citizens, 


be practically placed 
work, the importance of the 


upon a par 
specialized 
courses necessary to secure this end must 
be recognized, and they can not be re- 
garded as mere appanages of the technical 
eurriculum. 

The 


historical 


training of technical students in 


courses, including government, 


must come. It is but one, though a very 
necessary, phase of the great movement for 
Americanization. There is much prating 
of the necessity for good citizenship, but 
the universities and technical institutions 
must see to it that practical means are 
adopted to secure to their graduates an in- 
telligent understanding and well-balanced 
point of view with regard to public affairs. 
only be founded 
If the present 
tech- 


nical schools continues, as there is every 


Good citizenship can 
upon adequate knowledge. 
remarkable increase of students in 
reason to suppose it will, there is a very 
real danger that to many of the alumni 
of our leading institutions, the historical 
founda- 


knowledge which is a necessary 
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tion for really intelligent citizenship will 
become a closed book. 

BEVERLEY W. Bonn, JR 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


EXPERIMENTS IN COMMUNITY OR- 
GANIZING IN A PUBLIC EVENING 
SCHOOL AS CONDUCTED IN 
EVENING SCHOOL NO. 

40, MANHATTAN 

IN organizing any of the numerous ac- 
tivities or types of activity, the aim is al- 
ways the more perfect adjustment of the 
foreigner to American ideals—an adjust- 
ment which can only come as the more ade- 
quate fitting of his life to the life about 
him, to his immediate environment—and 
the result of which shall be an apprecia- 
tion of the ideals for which that community 
and the whole nation stands. 

One ean not ask an immigrant to relin- 
quish entire hold upon his foreign tenden- 
cies of thought and mannerisms any more 
than one can ask a human being to shed his 
memory. All effective change begins with 
active and positive substitution of the new 
for the old. 


involve substitution. 


Negation does not necessarily 
And, therefore, telling 
a foreigner that we, here, possess abstract 
things he must covet and acquire is mean- 
ingless—until the concrete comprehension 
abstractions and the feeling of 
is this 


of these 
necessity for them has arisen. It 
concrete comprehension accompanied by a 
feeling of want that marks the most per- 
sistent aim of all this activity. 

The war has erystallized the abstractions 
for which America, as a nation stands, both 
in its broad general principles and in its 
We are already—in national 
We are building 


specific aims. 
psychology—on our feet. 
tradition. We are organizing our philos- 
ophy of national life to mean the democ- 
racy of each man toward his neighbor, the 


eonstrained freedom of the individual, and 
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opportunity as the result of liberty and a 
presumptive political equality. 

It is not so much to ask our foreigners 
blandly to become Americans, or to arbi- 
trarily force our nation into their already 
filled souls. It is to present to them Amer- 
ican ideals, principles, spirit of action; to 
make these desirable and to watch their 
growth as a necessity to their mental happi- 
ness in adjustment to life as well as to the 
community. And then to expect that these 
people will of necessity become idealists, 
enthusiasts, or in other words—Americans. 

Our success is limited by the degree of 
cooperation we secure with the leaders of 
the foreign-born groups, their societies, 
their churches and their press. Any form 
of compulsion destroys the mutual under- 
standing which is the basis of cooperation. 
With each group of nationalities consulted, 
it has been found true, varying only in de- 
gree, that foreigners with centuries of tra- 
ditions and just as nationalistic as ours, 
do not relish being asked to become Ameri- 
eans. They do not justly understand our 
reason for asking them blandly to jump 
into the jacket of American citizenship. It 
becomes, therefore, increasingly plain that 
the Americanization end must be ap- 
proached from the educational and social- 
izing side entirely. Americanization as an 
effective result is possible only if our mass 
of foreign born know that we are interested 
in (a) their factory conditions: wages, 
hours of work, advancement according to 
skill and education; (b) their home living 
conditions: housing and sanitation ; and (c) 
their social, educational and civil oppor- 
tunities. 


I. AIM AND SCOPE OF ORGANIZATION 


The scope of all activities divides itself 

roughly into these main tendencies: 

(a) An educational campaign for class- 
room work in 
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1. English, through a knowledge of 

the mechanics ; 

2. Literature of America and social 

usage ; 
3. Requirements for citizenship in 
specially planned classes. 

(b) A socializing campaign, partly class- 
room and partly extra-class- 
room, developing social inter- 
course, through 

1. Interelass discussions 

2. General organization of the 
school ; 

3. Social and educational clubs. 

(c) A socializing campaign, wholly extra- 

classroom, through 

Dances ; 


— 


- 
~~ 


Lectures ; 


t 


-—~ 


Concerts ; 


> 


Community service in visiting 
factories, homes, organizations 
and settlements. 

The work of an Americanization or Com- 
munity worker is therefore three-fold: 

1. To secure a knowledge of the size of the 

problem in the community. 
This implies a knowledge of the 
approximate foreign population 
in the community, the predom- 
inating races and their leaders, 
the names of the foreign s0- 
cieties, number and location of 
the foreign churches and the 
names of their leaders, the in- 
dustries employing large num- 
bers of foreign-born which have 
and which have not attempted 
any form of educational facili- 
ties open to the foreign-born ; 
and the municipal appropria- 
tion for this work. 

29. The coordination of all agencies doing 

Community Work in the ecom- 

munity so as to avoid duplica- 
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mf 


aid Cor pera 


planned and 


more tensive program of 
Americanism, which might in- 
— witit 

elasses in 


Home 


factories, social 


(a) The development of 
E1 glish, Cit zenship and 
Economies 1n 


+ 


ttiements, ete. 


eenvers, Sev 
h The 


zation and the explanation of 


encouragement of natural 
the meaning of American citi- 
zenship to those who have taken 
out their first papers. 

c) The 
tive and foreign-born to talk on 


securing of speakers both na- 

various questions cones rning 
Americanization work. 

(d) The 


ity activities such as Choruses, 


encouragement of Commun- 


ete., among the foreign born. 
e) Seeuring for the foreign-born as 
the 
deal’”’ 
portunity in the social, civic, 
official life of 


the community. 


well as native born a 


‘*square and equal op- 


and industrial 
Il. METHODS OF PROCEDURE 
1. Publicity 


(a) Advertise 


work. 
facili- 


hews- 


evening school 


ties in foreign language 
ers. 
(b) Advertise 


American newspapers from a dif- 


likewise in domestic 
ferent point of view. 

(c) Use posters and hand bills in 

(1 Factories. 

Settlements. 

Steamship Agencies. 

Lodging houses, restau- 
rants, ete., in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Labor Unions. 


Women’s Clubs. 
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7) Naturalization offices. 
d) Sending blanks to be filled out by 
schoo] the 


names of those persons who can 


children, containing 
not read and write English. 


++] 


2. Cooperation with organizations, settle- 
ments, newspapers, churches and 
other leaders of foreign-born and 
resident-group activities. 

a) Those of foreign composition en 
tirely, depending on the commu- 
nity. 

(b) Those of American composition, 
working to secure educational or 
socializing results among for- 

elgners. 

(1) People’s Institute. 
(2) Musie School Settlement. 
(3) War 


Service. 


Camp Community 


Councils of 


Defense. 


(4) Community 
National 
5) Political suffrage or- 


the 


and 

ganizations of dis- 
trict. 

(6) Inter-Racial 

(7) Naturalization 


Committee. 

Bureau in 

conducting a elass in 
citizenship in the school 
and registering foreign- 
ers for first and second 
papers. 

3. Enforcing compulsory education laws 


for minors with the cooperation of the 


Children’s Court, foreign language 
newspapers and immigrant societies. 


4. Establishing classes in the reading and 
writing of English and the study of 
English literature and current events. 

5. Holding foreign nationality meetings for 
the propaganda of Americanization 


and educational material, at which 
both American and foreign represent- 
atives speak. 


It will be readily seen that all of the 
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above five different types of activity are 
conducted almest entirely outside the school 
building. It 
Community Worker spend a great part of 
the time in and among the community and 
its leaders, all of which takes far more time 


is quite essential that the 


than is technically assigned to the work. 

The visiting of organizations, newspapers, 

individuals and factories must all be done 

during the regular working day of our mass 

of population. 

6. ‘‘Community Night,’’ 
Thursday nights, is specifically 


regularly held on 

‘*‘Community’’ only in so far as 

no classes are conducted on that 

evening. It may consist of: 

(a) Dancing supervised by two or 
three teachers, a physical train- 
ing instructor and a floor com- 
mittee drawn from the student 
members of the student council 
or general organization. 

(b) Public Speaking supervised by a 
teacher of English to foreign- 
ers and comprising a survey of 
current events. 

(c) Game and recreation room con- 

taining billiard tables, check- 

ers, chess, magazines, letter- 
writing facilities. 
(d) Concerts or development of school 
music. 
(e) Chorus. 

7. Recreational Activities. Each 
ought to use the gymnasium under the 
direction and instruction of the phys- 
ical training instructor at least one 
half hour each week for gymnastics, 
games or dancing. Community groups 
may be brought into the building for 
these purposes at any scheduled period 
during the week fitting in the pro 
gram. 

8. Clubs within each classroom, if desir- 


able, meeting one half hour each week, 


class 
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for whatever purpose it may choose. 
9. A General 
larly one half hour each week to con- 


Organization meeting reru- 


duct and organize such activities 


within the school as it may desire, 
with or without the assistance of the 
teachers, supplying a floor commit- 
tee, hat checking committee, ete., for 
their social evenings, and to conduet 
their own assemblies of the school. 

10. Concerts. 

11. Community Singing. 

12. Lectures on Public Health, Sanitation, 
Industrial and Commercial interests, 
Current History, ete. 

13. Weekly or Monthly Newspaper of pub- 
lication which shall meet the needs 


of expressing school opinion and 

which shall at the same time give 

much of educational value. 

14. Moving Pictures, held once weekly, to 
serve as both education and amuse- 
ment. 

15. An Open Forum, to be organized if the 
community responds to it, where 

plans for the betterment of the com- 

munity should be discussed, and the 


interest of shopmen, ete., aroused. 


III, RESULTS OBSERVED AND THEIR VALUE 

It has taken a year to accustom the adult 
foreigners in the evening school at No. 40 
to the point of view of a school as a build 
ing and an organization to be used for so 
well as 


cial and recreational purposes as 


educational. It will doubtless take longer 
than that to secure results which will indi- 
eate a fuller community life and spirit 
using the evening school for a large part 
as its center of operation. The results so 
far have been: 

(a) An inereased use of the school build- 

ing; 
(b) A warmth of social atmosphere among 














and individ 


groups 
dent body : 
(c) A cooperation between the students 
and the faculty; 


(d) An 


of foreign 


increased cooperation on the part 
organizations, leaders and 


newspapers tO AasSsist in tne work of 


} 


educating foreigners: 
(e) An actual inereased registration in the 
evening school. 


The actual value of these results ean no 


as yet be measured, but inasmuch as the 


Community Worker seems to have come to 


stay, in view of his peculiar position as 


mediator in the school between the educa 


tional and the social life, there will doubt 


less be increased value as the work becomes 


more and more systematized and wide- 


spread. Of technical value to the evening 

school are the following: 

(a) The teaching of English in the public 
speaking class, letter writing forms, 
writing of minutes of meetings of 

the General Organization, colloquial 

isms of the social meetings, news- 
paper, assemblies and bulletins. 

(b) Attendanee. Increased attendance has 


been observed among certain stu 


Sranch elasses 


dents in the Common 


for assembly evenings, especially 
when given an opportunity for self- 
expression. It is only reasonable to 
that 


know they have certain activities set 


conelude when the students 


for certain evenings, for which their 
presence is necessary, they do not 


fail to be 


touch which makes them 


present. It is the per- 
fee] 


that they are possibly necessary to 
the school Individu 


ating the work of each foreigner or 


sonal 
organization. 


foreign group makes his specific 


presence a necessity. 


(c) Entertainment. The value of the vari- 


entertainments has been not 





ous 
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only to give the foreigners an op 


portunity for self-expression whether 


or not he was able to cope with 
English, but to give him the kind 
and variety of amusement and 


recreation most suited to his needs 
and desires. 
Ideals. This 


topic might be dealt with at length, 


d) Ineuleating American 


vet it seems sufficiently evident 
from what has gone before that, pro- 
earried out in 


tried, 


viding the aims art 


the various methods and 


found efficient, 
tion of American ideals must follow 


the gradual inculea- 


Ideas of S lal 


almost of necessity. 
amenities and customs are inevitably 
to be obtained from the dancing, no 
matter how subconscious may be 
their growth and application. It is 
a firm belief that personal contact 
outside of a classroom, whether it be 
through social affairs or not, is the 
most effective means for transfer- 
talking, by 


by be 


ing sincerely interested, and above 


ring Americanism. By 


meeting him democratically, 


all by helping the foreigner, he gets 
; i gJ 
of American 


The spirit 


amount 
skin. 

and methods of the work must al 
this 
of democracy be 


crreatest 


the 
under his 


a ' 
ideals 


ways be democratic. In way 
the application 
comes self-evident to a foreigner as 
a working hypothesis. 
CAROLINE COHN 
THE THEORY OF THE VESTIBULE AND 
UPGRADING VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOL! 


Out of the murky skies and speeding ac- 
tivities of the last year of the war came the 
1 Notes of an address made January 29, 1920, be- 


fore the twentieth annual meeting of the National 


Civic Federation, New York 











ce 
. 
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necessities and the perceptions that gave us 
the ideas and the names of ‘‘ vestrbule’’ and 
‘‘upgrading’’ schools. Our leaders as well 
as the leaders among our allies called inces- 
santly for ‘‘quantity production’’—of 
wheat, sugar, cotton cloth, motors, cannon, 
cartridges, canned meats. Scientific effi- 
ciency everywhere perceived the need of 
‘standardized parts,’’ as a means of ef- 
fective transportation, supply and upkeep 
no less than of production. Under the 
stimulus of patriotism and of ‘‘cost plus 
ten per cent.’’ directors of production in- 
cessantly tempted workers out of one line 
into another, and from one place to another 
—or the workers made their own tempta- 
tions. It was cheaper to follow the ancient 
eustoms of attracting and alluring labor 
than to train it. Finally the national em- 
ployment service put the brakes on moving 
workmen. Employers were brought sud- 
denly to a halt in their practise of enticing 
and stealing workers, and were abruptly 
forced to make fullest possible use of local 
labor supplies. 

Superficial thinkers are apt to imagine 
that vocational education should be of one 
general type for all workers. A few years 
ago we could think of vocational schools 
only in terms of professional training— 
four-year courses, fundamental abstract 
subjects, laboratory methods, and the like. 
Many of us now commonly think of it in 
terms of trade-school training. But among 
the sixty million or more adult workers— 
including homemakers—in the United 
States fewer than 2,000,000 belong to the 
professions even when teachers are in- 
cluded; and it is doubtful whether more 
than four million more belong to the trades 
in any adequate historical meaning of the 
term. 

The war intensified the demand that had 
been growing for generations for operative 
specialty workers. The true trades—of 
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baker, shoemaker, wheelwright, stonecutter, 
bookbinder and the like—are essentially 
the products of handicraft production ; and 
they survive to-day, of course, in house ¢car- 
pentry, barbering, locomotive firing, elec- 
tric installation, shoe repair, and wherever 
else power-driven machinery can not well 
be used. But in industry and commerce 
especially America has committed itself to 
power driven machinery, specialization of 
service and _ scientific organization of 
means and methods. From the manufac- 
ture of pottery to the adding of columns 
of figures, from the printing of newspapers, 
to the laying of concrete, we move steadily 
towards mechanization of process—with no 
corresponding intention, surely, of me- 
chanizing the human souls helping in the 
and subdivision of labor. In 





processes 
times of peace our incessant demands for 
quantity production with its inevitable ac- 
companiment of standardized parts is but 
slightly less than in war time. Hardly an 
American worker to-day but aspires to an 
abundance of the shoes, shirts, table-ware, 
hats, phonographs, parlor furniture, 
watches, magazines, street-car transporta- 
tion, canned fruits, crackers and carpets 
that are the daily output of highly special- 
ized machinery. 

But for the millions of workers found in 
these elaborately organized fields of pro- 
duction we have to-day hardly more than 
a faint suggestion of systematized voca- 
tional education. The ‘‘pick-up’’ school is 
here found at its worst; occasionally it is 
slightly offset by voluntary corporation 
schools usually designed, however, to as- 
sist potential leaders. No one seriously 
thinks that true apprenticeship can live in 
the atmosphere created by factory special- 
ization. 

The war produced urgent necessity for 
factory training. Does peace time present 
corresponding needs? Would workers, di- 











rectors of production, consumers, the coun 
try at large, be substantially helped by ex- 
tensive, well organized, and even publicly 
supported factory schools of the intensive 
types exemplified in the vestibule and up- 
grading schools? Adequate answers to 
these questions can only be based upon 
thoroughgoing studies of the essential char- 
acteristics of factory production, of the de 
gree to which purposive training would 
probably contribute to the economical ini- 
tiation or promotion of the worker in pro- 
ductive service, and of the administrative 
possibilities under private or public sup- 
port of soundly organized schemes for such 
specialized education. To the writer the 
following propositions in this connection 
seem to be substantially true: 

1. The trend of all economic production 
is increasingly towards use of power- 
driven machinery, applications of science, 
and the specialization of all forms of serv- 
ice, from that of risk-taking and manage- 
ment to detailed production and distribu- 
tion. 

2. A modern, highly organized industry 
offers places for a great variety of workers, 
from youths 16-20 years of age up, to men 
of the highest native ability and acquired 
powers. It is to the advantage of all that 
each of these workers should not only at a 
given moment be in the work for which he 
is then best qualified but that he sees ahead 
of him the means of advancing most ex- 
peditiously and economically to such better 
paid and more responsible work as may be 
available and for which his maturity, ex- 
perience and special training yet to be re- 
ceived, will eventually qualify him. In 
one sense modern industry is always seek- 
ing as assiduously for workers in the more 
remunerative as well as in the less remune- 
rative places; but in another sense, various 
artificial barriers block the roads of normal 


advancement. 
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3. Specialization of productive service is 
necessarily at first accompanied by patho- 
gical features, some physical, some men- 
tal, some economic and some moral or civic. 
Since no one seriously believes that dense 
populations with high standards of utili 
zation will or could return to conditions of 
primitive handicraft production, and since 
no sane person believes in the coming of 
economic Utopias where unlimited supplies 
of magic manna will be available without 
use of science, capital, efficient labor and 
conservation, it follows that soon we must 
proceed to correct existing pathological 
features of present economic production in 
much the same way that wise men now bat 
tle against the pathogenic bacteria which 
infest the lives of freely migrating and so- 
cially congregating peoples. 

4. Among the means to this end must be 
direct and effective vocational education 
for the sake of proficiency in operative 
specialties, not only at the time that the 
young worker first takes up self-supporting 
work, but also at subsequent stages when 
maturity, added experience, new needs, and 
greater vision combine to give the worker 
aspirations and potential powers for higher 
grades of work. 

5. But all available evidence points to 
the conclusion that for most of the simpler 
operative specialties found in modern fac- 
tories and other types of production simi- 
larly organized, the best training is that 
given through short intensive full-time 
courses (often only a few weeks or months 
in length) on productive work and under 
shop or factory conditions, such training 
being directed primarily te improving the 
proficiency and conserving the health and 
interest of the young workers. (Obviously 
the conditions of good professional or trade 
education are very different and provide no 
workable analogies. ) 

6. Similarly, all available evidence sup- 
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ports the conclusion that for the more diff- 
cult operative specialties as well as for 
foremanship and other forms of direction, 
where maturity and previous experience as 
well as special qualities of native fitness are 
required, the most economical and effective 
vocational training consists of short, in- 
tensive, training courses under conditions 
of productive work, available for persons 
of proved native ability, maturity and re- 
(Lt is now intended that 
correspondence 


lated experience. 
evening schools, schools, 
and other extension courses shall meet this 
need, but at best they give fragmentary 
offerings and quite out of relation to the 
actual work and needs of the individual.) 

7. The vestibule school can best be tied 
up with the employment and selective serv- 
ice of a given establishment and its effec- 
tiveness is obviously greatly enhanced 
when the worker from the moment of trial 
employment can be put in receipt of a 
learner’s wage. 

8. The upgrading school, whether de- 
signed to improve the worker in his pres- 
ent department, or to advance him to a new 
department, can also best be organized as 
an extension of the employment service, but 
in the expectation that the learner can 
again continue in receipt of compensation 
while learning. In each case, obviously, 
these results can only be realized by definite 
concentration of the learner’s efforts while 
learning, on work and its 
strictly related science and art. 

Several problems, as yet largely unsolved, 
still need investigation. (a) Is it desirable 
or practicable that factory training schools 
be supported at public expense? (b) If it 
is desirable and practicable, how shall the 
various parties—operators, operatives, the 
taxpaying public—be represented in the 
controlling of the schools? (c) By what 
means can related general industrial in- 


telligence be fostered including special vari- 


productive 
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eties of civic and hygienic knowledge? As 
a basis for further discussion, it is sub 
mitted : 

1. That in the most fundamental sense 
there is exactly as much social justification 
for the public support of vocational educa 
tion in factory training schools as there is 
for the public support of medical educa- 
tion in 
trade 


state universities, of extension 


instruction in municipal evening 
schools, or of the training of stenographers 
The benefits of all 


good vocational education are inevitably 
distributed 


in publie high schools. 


and 
ployers and so finally accrue to society at 


between employees em- 
large, whether we are thinking of physi- 
Only the 
victims of prevalent economic superstitions 


cians, plumbers or stenographers. 


hold the illusions that any form of good vo- 
cational education can be so administered 
that only the consumer or only the em- 
ployer or only the employee can, under 
normal conditions, monopolize the result- 
ing benefits. 

2. That the practicability of supporting 
factory training from public funds depends 
upon recognition and acceptance of certain 
administrative conditions. For the present 
we are likely to look upon factory training 
as needing little organization and expert 
service and therefore as something which 
a large establishment, at any rate, can 
easily conduct as a minor side enterprise. 
But this is probably a mistaken view, and 
especially untenable in the case of estab- 
lishments of moderate size, small labor 
turnover, and operating under conditions 
For these publicly 
supported means of specialized training are 


of close competition. 


necessary. 

The 
should be vested in a joint board or com- 
mittee representing at least the taxpaying 
public, and the directors of the plant be- 
ing used. 


local control of factory training 


Where employees have repre- 
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sentation in employment and welfare work, 
then they should also be a part of the final 
controlling agency. 

Obviously the relations between the pub- 
lic (as represented by the public school or 
the 
directors of the private plant being in part 


other governmental authorities) and 
used for training purposes should be mat- 
ters of definite contrast, involving, as does 
mutual benefit to 


all proper bargaining, 


all concerned, no philanthropy, and no 
monopolistic privileges. 

If, for example, it seems expedient to @s- 
tablish a large training 


public factory 


school for the shoemaking industries of 
Brockton, it would be necessary that public 
authorities enter into a carefully prepared 
agreement with a large factory, whereby 
the needed facilities should be placed at 
the disposal of a loeal special joint com- 
mittee on terms that would not handicap 
Workers 


trained for any operative, managerial, or 


the establishment being used. 


technical process under these conditions 
would, of course, have to be free to accept 
employment elsewhere at any time (as, of 
course, they are now 

3. All good vocational training, directed 
by teachers of general, as well as technical, 
intelligence, has an inevitable by-produe- 
tion, the enhancement of the vocational in- 
telligence, appreciations and ideals of the 
workers thus being trained. This process 
is clearly evidenced by any good school of 
medicine, nurses training, stenography or 
handicraft trade. Under proper ideals it 
can be extended by the use of readings, de- 
club contacts possible under 


bates and 


school conditions. Under some circum- 
stances specific instruction towards devel- 
opment of industrial understanding and 
ideals can also be given. 

All of these things are possible in de- 
grees governed by the available time and 


other conditions in the factory training 
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schools no less than in other types of voca- 
tional school. Presumably teachers of ade- 
quate general intelligence and good ideals 
will be employed; and presumably the ef- 
fects of association with them will not only 
give the contagion of good example but 
will lead also to the development of read- 
ing and sociability interests of the kind eal- 
‘*democratize,’’ and 


culated to ‘‘soeialize,’ 


‘*rationalize’’ workers, young and old. 


Davip SNEDDEN 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS OF 
ENGLISH 
THE New York 
State Teachers’ Association, as we learn from 
The English last 


meeting the following resolutions: 


English Section of the 


Journal, adopted at their 

1. That as English teachers we should cul- 
tivate in our private and public conversation 
tend 


a attitude toward our work which will 


to create a more general respect for our pro- 


fession, and that with discretion we should, 
seek to 
men and women to prepare for the teaching 
of English. 

2. That the 


English teachers 


individually, induce worthy young 


Section send to the 


English 
of the Association the recom- 


mendations for the following up of good 
speech campaigns as adopted to-day by the 
Speech Committee of the National Council of 
Teachers of English in session in Boston. 

3. That we aim to take over and preserve 
in our work the spirit of joyful service which 
was so evident at the Boston meeting, from 
the realization that literature is a revelation 
of a phase of life and that all our teaching 
should unquestionably be adapted to life. 

4. That for there 
should be a specialist in English who should 


each county and city 
in a spirit, not of personal domination, but of 
leadership, direct and coordinate instruction 
in English from the kindergarten through the 


high school and act as a clearing-house for 
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ideas, making available to all teachers in his 
district the good work of any teacher. 

5. That the teachers of the state should 
more generally make use of the debate and 
discussion material obtainable from the state 
library. 

6. That each teacher of the English Section 
should study and seriously consider Mr. 
Richards’ plan for a state debating league 
and annual tournament, discussing the pro- 
ject in their own school communities and 
reporting to the state specialist in English 
whether local sentiment is favorable to the 
formation of such a league. 

7. That the English Section recommend to 
the New York State Teachers’ Association 
an annual appropriation equal to fifty cents 
for each member of the English Section, in 
place of the present fixed appropriation of 
fifty dollars a year. 

8. This section, mindful of the good work 
done by the committee on newspaper writing 
in the secondary school, and realizing that 
for so important a work more time is needed, 
continue this committee. 

9. That the English Section of the New 
York State Teachers’ Association issue not 
more than four times a year a bulletin de- 
voted to the interests of English teachers and 
that the president of the section appoint a 
committee to work out and plan the prac- 
tical machinery and details. 

Committee on Resolutions: 

FLorence H. Carpenter, 
Binghamton 

Freperick H. Barr, 
University of Wisconsin 

Norman K. Frick, 
Syracuse 

JAMES M. SPINNING, 
Rochester 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
AT a recent meeting of the Syracuse Board 
of Education the following resolution was 
passed concerning religious instruction: 
The importance of religious instruction both to 
the individual and to the country, is generally rec- 


ognized. By common consent, however, the free 


public school system of this country can not teach 
religion. The responsibility for such instruction 


must rest upon the home and the church. But the 


public school can and should cooperate to the 
limit of its power with the home and the chure] 


to the end that the greatest possible number of 
our boys and girls may receive effective religious 
instruction 

Under the single teacher plan of school organi 
zation that usually prevails in the elementary 
school, it is necessary that all pupils should remain 
in school during the entire day. But under the 
subject departmental plan of the upper high school, 
the subject-group departmental plan of the junior 
high school, and the semi-departmental plan now 
operative in some of the elementary schools, it is 
I racticable, under certain conditions, tx allow 
pupils to leave the schools for a period of religious 
instruction without thereby interfering with their 
normal school progress 

Therefore, Be it Resolved: That upon an ay 
proved application from any established religious 


body or society incorporated under the laws of the 


state of New York, the board of edueation co 


operate in this work of religious instruction by 


excusing pupils for such instruction subject to the 
following provisions: 

1. Pupils shall be excused for religious instrue 
tion upon the written request of parents or guar 
dians only, 

2. The religious body desiring to give such in 
struction shall file with the board of education a 
written application stating the length of the 
course, the name and qualifications of the in 
structor, and the location and nature of the facili 
ties that have been provided for this instruction 
It shall, furthermore, furnish such reports of at 
tendance and progress of pupils as the board of 


education may require 


THE HARVARD GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION 


THE establishment of the graduate school of 
education at Harvard University was cele 
brated on February 17 by a dinner given in the 
union by the committee to visit tl} 
of education. 

Jerome D. Green, ’96, chairman of the visitiy 
committee and a member of the General Edu 
cation Board, presided. The speakers were 
Governor Coolidge; President Lowell: Presi 
dent Eliot; Dr. Wallace Buttrick, president of 
the General Education Board; Dr. Payson 
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t dP ssors P H. Hanus and Henry 
W. H Har 1 division of educa 
. ; A, )] will b in 
‘ | Ss? OOO O00 (OT this sum $5 NM, 
OOO ¥ t General Education 
Board ipon the raising of $1,500, 
000 by H . On Sep r 19, 1919, th 
saident and fellows voted the sum of 9500,- 
im | g pract equ nt to the existing 
budge f the division of educatior ] re- 
r $1,000,000 has PCT secured from 
ind ready rece d as a result of the er 
| t fund mpalg I gift from tl 
G ral Ed Board and t rest of the 
‘ | t not ot rw ist med by the donors 


vill be merged the Charles William Eliot 
2 yundat n . 3 gradua t sch 01 of edu a 


Harvard 
f edu- 


ng: Jerome D. 


visit the division 


Frederick P. 


90, judg f the Juv Court of Boston; 
Frederick P. Fis 15, of Boston, a member of 
the board of overseers, of the executive com 


College; Joseph Lee, ’83, of B 


ston, a 


member of the board of overseers, and president 


f the Playground America; 


Robert Saltonstall, ’92, of Boston; A. 





lix Warburg, of New 
1; Charles H 
Thurber, of Boston; Alfred Johnston, ’95, of 
’. Perkins, 799, of Boston; 
Pratt, of New York, and David A. 
Ellis, 94, of Bosto 
GIFT OF THE GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD TO 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

Tue General Education Board, founded by 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 


tion within the United States without distine- 


to promote educa- 


tion of race, sex or creed,” announces that it 
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= yropr + d S1.000.000 tor Teachers ( »] 
we as a contribution toward a building fund 
xf $3,000,000 r the ynstruc n and end 
ment of a new li>rary 1 classroom building 
] nnouncement re ids 

I General Education Board a sana 
propriation of $1,000.00 for Teachers College 


ing fund of about $3,000,000, w h w re 
quire 1 for the constructio and « lowment of a 
new iibrary and classroom bi 1 4 

The appropriation is in special recog of 

1ational character and high in rta It tl 

educational work done at this ins t ind is 
t irgest appropriation for a stit l ted 
to the education of teachers w UG ral 


Edueation Board has ever made 


Teachers Coll ve has done more for the eleva 


tion of professional training of teachers and edu 
itional administrators than any other stitution 
of its kind in the country. Its students and grad 


ates occupy important posts in every state in the 


Union. The appropriation of the General Educa 
tion Board recognizes its great work and assists in 


its extension 


The following statement has been authorized 
by James E. Russell, dean of Teachers ( g 


The Ge 


propriation of 


neral Education Board has made an ap 


$1,000,000 as ae mntribution to the 
Teachers College Building Fund of about 


000 which will be needed for the erection of a new 


library building. 

Plans for this building have been completed by 
Allen & Collens, of Boston. The building is to 
lace s yuth on 120th Stree t on the or ly rema ng 
plot in the block between Broadw ly an i Amster 


Whittier 


the college dormitory and the main bu 


dam Avenue, and is to be set between 
Hall, 

The need for additional library facilities in 
Teachers College is especially great, as more than 
900 of the 3,000 students now enrolled are taking 


post-graduate courses, specializing in advanced 


teaching and school administration, and are there- 
fore called upon to do a large amount of special 
research work 

A survey recently completed shows that in the 
entire United States one out of every seven trained 
teachers is a former student of Teachers College, 
and east of the Mississippi River one out of every 
six trained teachers studied at Teachers College. 

During the present academic year 186 foreign 
students have enrolled from twenty-eight countries, 
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and each of our insular possessions, Porto Rico, the 


Hawaiian Islands, the Virgin Islands and the 


Philippines, is represented in this list 


Among the post-graduate students are presidents 


‘ - ‘ . : 
and deans of colleges, superintendents of scho¢ ls 


the educational 


and others of advanced position 


world. The nature of their work involves much re- 
search and reference and special library facilities, 
and such a building has been a pressing need at 
Teachers 


hundreds of vol 


College for several years At present 
umes needed daily are stored in the 


and 


in summer, that not only is 


basement So crowded are reading rooms 


classrooms, especially 


everything available used for writing tables, but 


scores of students find seats on stairways to read 


and prepare for class work 


The new building will be six stories high, four 


exclusively to the library 


Two floors will be used as reading rooms, the two 


together accommodating 500 readers at one time 


Each of these will extend across the entire width 


of the building, thus giving both north and south 
light. Two other floors will be furnished as study 
and seminary rooms for post-graduate students 





Each of these rooms will accommodate 175 stu 


Provision will be made for 350,000 volumes, with 


storage space in the basement for 250,000 volumes 


not in constant demand. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Cavin M. KENDALL, commissioner of edu- 
cation of New Jersey, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Department of Superintendence. 
his work in the field of 


and of his services to France dur- 


IN recognition of 
economics 
ing the war, the French government has con- 
ferred the decoration of “ Officier de l’Instruc 
Dr. Richard T. Ely, 
professor of economics in the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Dre. W. W. Cuarters, now of 
Institute of 
formerly professor of education at 
of Missouri 


Illinois, has been elected dean of Stephens 


tion Publique” upon 


the Carnegie 
Pittsburgh, and 
the Uni- 
and the University of 


Technol gy, 
versity 


College, an institution for women at Colum- 
bia, Missouri. Miss Jessie Burrall, now an 
associate editor of The National Geographi: 
elected 


Eight 


has been 


education. 


Magazine, professor of 


religious years ago the 
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maximum salary at Stephens ( eve was 
seven hundred dollars and there were fifty-tw 
students. Under the presidency of Dr. James 
M. Wood the institution has greatly dev 
LD n ( ir rs W r v S ry S1LO.000 
nd Miss Burra 1 salar f $5,300 rT} 
lege wv so provide Dean Charters wit 
1 fund $5,000 a year for educationa 


nounced tl I should re up reaching 
he ure tI Sixty \ » | have re 
peated the nnounes t va 3 oc 

s ~ I sha I if ave if spring « f 


grave emer should arise which would 
render expedic , ef 
the welfare of the u r I sl retire at 
the specified time 4 


- *? 

Ernest L. Thurston that he will not be re 
elected at the close he preser chool 
vear. There has heen a certain i1mount of 
friction between Mr. Thurston and the board, 
he having been reelected 1917 by a vote of 
five to four. 

At Los Angeles, California, under the new 
superintendent, of schools, Mrs. Susan M. Dor 


sey, Mr. J nu 
superintendent; Mr. Arthur Gould is ad 


vanced to first assistant superintendent: Mr 


Harry M. Schafer to second assistant superin 
tendent. Miss Helen S. Watson, vice-principa 
of the Hollywood High School, has been named 
as third assistant and Mr Robert H Lane, of 
the department of educational research, as 
fourth assistant 

Epwarp A. RevutuHer has |} ppointed 
state director of continuation s ;in New 
Jersey, a newly established position with a 
salary of $3,500. To take the place of Mr 
Reuther as director of manual training in the 


schools of the state Mr. Arthur F 


Hopper, 
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supervisor of ma 


Plainfield, has been upp 
mainder of the year on half time 
A survey of the school building plant of 


made under the di- 


Greensboro, N. ©., is being 


rection of Professor G rge D Strayer and N. 
L. Engelhardt, Teachers College, Columbia 
University lhe survey committee is develop 
gz , lilding progra r this cit; 
which cover a yx d of fifteen years t 
‘ T ‘ 

SUPERINTI ExT O. J. Barnes, of the Newar 
public schools, has been elected president by 
the Central O} I rs’ Ass ition, to su 
ed VW Ss. © t ( lI | is Mr Bar es ils 
heads a committee which submit proposals 
it the June, 1920, convent 1 of O ») teachers 
for the reorga nint 35 ition, wl 
will give elementary tea rs a greater voice 1n 
the ass t s affairs 


announces the 
hn G. Agar. 


J rd in has bee n chosen 


Tue Rockefeller 
to membership of Mr. J« 


Dr. Edwin O 


was announce 
Y ork. 


member of the 


cil and has been associ ynal 
and civie organizations. Dr. Jordan is pr 
fessor of bacteriology at t University of 
Chicags 


Proressor MicHaiL RostovTzerF, who was 


recently appointed professor of history at the 
University of Wisconsin for the year 1920-21, 
vering a course of lectures at 


is now deli Paris 


at the Collége de France. He was at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford during the past year. 
Proressor Herpert FE. Grecory, head of the 
has been appointed a 
Yale University at th 


nm Missions. 


partment of geology, 


delegate to represent 


Hawaiian Centennial 


editor of the 
deliver the 1920 Com- 


OswaLp GARRISON VILLARD, 


New York 
mencement address at Oberlin College. 


Nation, will 


Dr. Emma Perry Carr, professor of chem- 
istry, Miss Alzada Peckham Comstock, asso- 


ciate professor of economics and sociology, 
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Dr. Elizabeth R. Laird, professor of physics, 
and Dr. Bertha Haven Putnam, associate pro- 


fessor of history, who have been away on 


leave of absence, have returned to Vassar 


College for the second semester. 
head of the 


department of marketing and foreign trade at 


Harry R. Tospar, recently 


Boston University, is to be an assistant pro- 
fessor of marketing at the Harvard Graduate 


S 1 of Business Administration, and will 


also serve as director of student research 


A COURSE designed the 


especially to meet 
needs of county superintendents will be given 


in the University of Texas Summer School 


by Professor Z. 


e ° : | 
of Agricultural 


School 
Poly- 
H ill, pre fess Tr 


Judd director of the 
Education, Alabama 
i! Institute. Dr. A. J 

and 
give courses in the 
Norman R. C 


assistant superintendent of the Dallas scho« ls, 


echnic: 
losophy, psychology education at 
Baylor University will 


history of education. rozier, 


will also be a member of the faculty. 
THE 


conference will 


fourth annual all-university religious 
be held at the University of 
March 4 to 7 under the 
M. C. A. and 
cooperation with the Inter- 
President M. L 
University of 


Davis, of Cl 


Wisconsin from 
auspices of the 
yY. W. OC. A. in 
World movement. 
the 
Ozora 


university Y. 


church 
Burton, of 
President 1icago Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Dean Shailer Mathews, of the 
f Chicago, Miss Bertha Condé, of 
New York, head of the Y. W. C. A. 

work in America, A. J. Elliott, 
the Y. M. C. A. 


among those scheduled to appear on the four- 


University « 
student 
secretary for 


student work in America, are 


day program. 
THe Mid-Winter 
vened at the [psilanti ( Mich.) 


Conference which 
Normal Col- 
lege, Dr. 
Henry H. Goddard, director of the Bureau of 
Juvenile Ohio, 
dent Henry Churchill King, of Oberlin Col- 
lege, Dean L. D. Coffman, University of 
Minnesota, Professor Mark Jefferson, of the 
Normal College faculty, and Professor Lydia 


con- 


January 22-24, was addressed by 


Research, Columbus, Presi- 


Roberts, assistant of the Children’s Bureau in 
the Department of Labor, Washington. 
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THI 
Association of Collegiate 
held in Washington, D. C., on 
nesday and Thursday, April 13, 


Dr 


tenth annual meeting of the 
: Registrars will be 
Tuesday, Wed- 
14 and 15. 


ALBERT Ernest JENKS, professor 


anthropology, and director of the four-year 
Americanization training course at the Univer 
S f Minnesota, has been made president 

the newly organized National Council of 
America! tion Workers At the « f 
United States Commissioner of Educat P 


yrkers met in ¢ 
24 and 25, ine ith 
department of the National Educatio1 


Association. The council will hold its 


zation W 


mnection with th superintend 


New York, chair 
Los Angeles 


¢ 
ral 


of Americanization, 
Professor Ruby Daughman, 
Normal School, and 


supervisor of imm v 


educatio1 Maro S. Brooks, deputy state com 
missioner of Americanization, New Hamp 
shire; Dr. A. FE. Jenks, director of the Amer 
eanization Training Course, University rf 
Minnesota; Dr. John J. Mahoney, state d 
rector of Americanization, Massachusetts 


rintendent E. C. Vermillion, di 
rector of Americanization, public schools, 
n, Ohio; and Ernest P. Wil 


‘leveland, Ohio, Americanization Council, 


3, director of 


management the or 


National C 


under whose efficient 
eT ng aot the 
just held in Cleveland. 

manufacturer, 
TT) 


used in the educ: 


Detroit 
a $2,000,000 endo 


of Michigan, to be 


3ARBOUR, a 


wment to the 


Unper the will of the late Ohio C 
watch manufacturer, Western Reserve 
sity will ultimately receive nearly $5,000,000 
The Am l 
Dean farm of 2,000 acres, near Akron, to be 
made the site of the Ohio C. Barber Agricul 
tural and Industrial College. With the 


tion of approximately $1,000,000 for six ar 


will leaves to the university the 


excep 


nron 


nuities, all the remainder of Mr. Barber’s proy 


DaARTMOT 


RB00.000 by 


ryler. T 


A BEQUES 


Rockefeller, 


pub 


recel ve 


V reir i We 


Va., $125,0 
Paul, Mint 
Em 


ton, M . each $7! 


med Cal scn Vis, 


tributed as 


S400 000 


$150,000; Meharry Med S 
Tenn., $150,000. 7 ird ¢ 
ll i lilies halal He 1 
tenance, and $115,000 for expe 
‘ to Ti rs College for t 
I In S« The board s 
3 its rerular support giv . 
versities 1 departments of 
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education, 


now be 


J R500.000 


and Tulane Unive 
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REORGA ‘ New York City Board 
Educat t broader powers is pr 
vided it rod din the state senat 
Febru 27 S r Alvah W. Burlingan 
Kx 3 ( is ! The bill was « 
| req r | troller Craig 
l e number of members of t 
( | Board from seven t t 
pr ] Ss r ap I t by Ut! 4 r 
contr r d t resident of the B 
f Aldermen It would place the super 


entirely sul 
The new 


remove the 


e discretion of the board. 


board would also receive power to 
superintendent. Abram 


17 
} 


Demo rat, also intr duced a bill which w uld 


abolish the present boards of education 


d sec 


stitute for them departments of education, the 


. us . . 
cities of the first ar nd classes and sub 


heads of which are to be appointed by th: 


mayors. The term of the Commissioner of 
Education in New York City, under provis- 
would be 


ary of $15,000 a year. He 


ions of the bill seven years, at a sal 


would be permitted 


to appoint as many deputies at $7,500 a year as 


ie Board of 


tl Estimate determines. 


il methods in Wash- 


1 seven 


CriTIcisM of government 


ington as he found them i 


member of the Cabinet of 


Frankl n K Lane, iT a 


the Presi¢ 


ce as a 
Wilson is 
} ’ 
valedictory ret te 


28 Mr. Lane 


some day Congress would enable the 


made by 
r sent to 
ruary expressed the hope that 
Interior 
Washington the “ school 
“We should have 


a national university of 


Department to make 
country.” 
said Mr. Lane, “ 
an original kind; one not fashioned and or- 
ganized after the style of Harvard, Yale or C 

lumbia, in which the youths are taught, but a 
great heart for all the schools and universities 
in the land. A 


make a beginning. 


few thousand dollars would 
I had thought of making 
but the 


It should be a university 


the venture on a simple scale, money 


could not be found. 


and teache rs and all men and 


for scholars 


Kaplan, Manhattan, 
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women interested in the special themes w 
which it would from time to time dea [t 
should have no facultv and no set vear. But 
throughout the year those most distinguished 
certain branches of knowledge should be 
brought here to give of their learning, to a 
| ly of students interested especially 1n thos 
certall subjects ‘J he purpose bei! g that a 
parts of the cour try might quickly ki 
the latest revelations in science, or the newest 
methods in the arts, and this fir 1 
m the master, whoever h« be 


( ‘ Education of Canada that a survey is 
ti be made of the text-books used in the 
sé ls of the Dominion for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether they ire } th best 
terests of national development and aspira 
ons. The council decided to ask three uni 


‘anada to undertake the work, 


these being Queen’s University, Kingst n, 


Toronto University, and McGill University, 
Montreal. The first will survey the text 
with literature, the second with 


those having to do with history, and 


with those teaching geography. 


Vancouver school-teachers have rejected 


} 


the salarv offered by the scno | 


increases 
board and demand arbitration proceedings to 
settle the differences. This was decid 
special meeting of the association at which 


250 members were present The resoluti 


rejecting the offer of the trustees was pa 


unanimously. The trustees, in reply to the 
salary schedule prese nted recently by the 
teachers, which called for substantial salary 


nereases in all grades, off 


ered the same salary 
1 } 
schedule as iast vear, 


plus natural incre 


$100. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
NEW WINE FOR OLD BOTTLES 
THE conservative attitude of the class room 


instructor toward innovations in educational 


content and method is traditional, and is 


generally accepted as inevitable by students 
of education. The tendency to become en- 


thusiastic over methods of procedure which 














eee 








have proved efficacious in specific situations 


carries with it the feeling that such methods 
are always the best, and should not be modi- 
fied, even though situations change. Accord- 
ingly, teachers who are initially most success- 
ful frequently become the most resistant to- 
ward change, and instead of advancing the 
cause of education, actually become serious 
obstacles to its development to meet new 
needs of society. And yet, is it too much to 
hope that in this day when “the old order 
changeth” with such rapidity, our teachers 
will awake to the necessity of guarding lest 
“one good custom should corrupt the world”? 

One of the latter-day illustrations of this 
conservative tendency has been the attitude 
of the high-school teacher of English, or 
history, or mathematics, toward the modifica- 
tions of these subjects to meet the needs of 
the boys and girls who are enrolled in com- 
mercial or technical courses where “ business 
English,” “industrial history,” “shop mathe 
matics,” and the like, are offered in place of 
the traditional courses. The feeling of the 
teacher who has been trained to teach these 
subjects in the traditional way is, too fre 
quently, that “ nothing good can come out of 
Nazareth,” and that he will lower his pro- 
fessional standing by teaching such courses; 
nav, more, that he will be offending the pupil 
by offering him a cheap substitute for the 
“genuine article.” The result of such an 
attitude is that under the plea of “an equal 
chance for all” pupils who are in actual 
need of specialized instruction and who have 
no aptitude or interest in the so-called dis- 
ciplinary treatment of the subject matter of 
these courses are compelled to sit in the same 
classes with students who are preparing for 
college or who have such a background that 
the traditional treatment of the work will 
function. 

It has been the good fortune of the writer 
to have had charge of a group of students, 
most of whom were such misfits, and to secure 
from them a reaction which, if it be at all 
typical, should go far to reconcile the con- 
servative teacher to an active participation in 


the organization in his school of specialized 
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courses looking to technical and industrial 
careers. A brief description of this experi- 
ence, and its unexpected outcome, will illus 
trate the entire point under consideration 
most effectively. 

During the year 1917 
charge of tw sections of freshmen 11 the 
college of engineering of the University of 
Minnesota, for instruction in engineering 
rhetoric These men were high-school grad- 
uates preparing principally for mechanical, 
electrical and civil engineering. The course 
was designed to give them power in such 

ases of exposition as would enable them to 
make clear, concise reports of technical work, 

1 so the entire emphasis was placed upon 
technical writing and oral expression. As the 
men had offered at least three years of hig 
school English for college entrance, no at- 
tention was given to “fine writing,” or to 
literature, save in a very superficial way. 
The backbone of the course was the me 
writing, and twenty-four themes, based upon 
technical subjects, were required each semes- 
ter. Palmer’s essay on “ Self-Cultivation in 
English,” and three of Huxley’s essays were 
the only pieces of literature read as models, 
and these chiefly for the inspirational value 
The only outside reading required for the first 
semester, consisted of one biog iphv, one 
essay, and one novel, written reports on which 
were required, and one class period set apart 
for the discussion of each type of writing 
It will be seen that the course was purely a 
theme course, and by I means could be con 
strued to be a course in literature; indeed, 
the temper of the men was so frankly cor 
temptuous of any literary aspirations that 
only avenue to a sympathetic consideration 
of the work was an attack through the frankly 


utilitarian route. 


At the opening of the second semester, 
} vever, if seemed wise to sun up the re 
sults of the first term’s work, and by way 
of focusing their attention on this phase, 
the men were asked to write the ubject 
“Ways in which my previous study of 
rhetoric has helped m« B nsur 
ing freedom of treatment, they were in- 








ae) et 
structed that they might narrow the subject 
as they wished, and might, if they desired, 


treat their study of rhetorie in high school 


rather than in college. No further sug- 
tions were given them, and they were left 


gest 
entirely to their own initiative. When the 
themes were read, it developed that out of 
thirty-seven who wrote, thirty-one had con- 
fined their subject to the first semester in 
college. They treated the subject with great 
freedom, and as several of the men had just 
been transferred from other instructors, in 
part the discussion was entirely impersonal. 

he critical reading of the themes devel- 
oped so much of interest that a careful 
analytical study was made of the thirty-one 
themes dealing with college work. As would 
naturally be expected, especially from those 
men who were at all inclined to curry favor 
with the instructor, practically all wrote of 
the general value in written expression which 
had resulted from the semester, and specified 
such benefits as increased ease and facility in 
writing, better methods of arrangement and 
treatment, and improved structure and tech- 
nique. But when the subordinate results, or, 
as one man expressed it, the “ by-products,” 
were listed, the real interest developed, and 
the individuality of the men was shown. One 
man said he “kept a better diary”; two had 
been helped in methods of research; three had 
learned to appreciate lectures more; five had 
improved in grammar; five felt that their 
daily conversation had been helped; eight 
wrote better letters; nine had improved in 
spelling; twelve reported an enlarged vocab- 
ulary; twelve reported a more critical attitude 
toward both speech and written matter; but 
the unexpected report, and the one which has 
given rise to this paper, was the statement 
made by twenty-two of the thirty-one, that 
they had a better appreciation of good lit- 
erature! 

Some typical comments, typical because 
they show the ingenuous and rather crude 
attempts at expression which characterized 
these men, were: “I was proud that I had 
read but few good books; now I see my mis- 
take, and I find that I enjoy good reading. 
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I am trying to make up for my former negli- 
gence.” “Formerly I read cheap literature. 
Now I lay it aside with disgust.” “ All of 
these developments in appreciation of good 
literature I owe entirely to my study of 
rhetoric here at the university.” “Cheap 
literature has lost its former appeal.” “I 
have been getting a pleasure out of my read- 
ing that I never got before.” “I believe I 
got so much more out of the books I have 
read since being at the university because the 
way for thorough analysis was previously pre- 
pared in the class discussion.” 

Now the real significance of this response 
does not grow out of its bearing upon the 
generalization that the way to learn appre 
ciation of good literature is to write, but 
rather evolves from a consideration of the 
type of man involved. It is not in any sense 
assumed that a similar response would be 
found in questioning a group of coeducational 
students of the arts college; but when this 
factor is stressed more strongly by incipient 
engineers than any other single outcome of 
their course, its significance for the sort of 
men in question must be studied. In general, 
these men belong to that class which is fre- 
quently so baffling to the high-school teacher 
of English. They are intelligent young 
fellows, but look on the English course as a 
waste of time, are “ proud they read but few 
books,” and leave the rhapsodic contemplation 
of the masterpieces of Emerson and Brown- 
ing to the girls, while they themselves are 
rigging wireless stations. When they are 
placed in the ordinary type of literature and 
composition classes, they are classed as 
‘motor-minded” by the teacher, and given 
scant consideration, on the ground that they 
are incapable of appreciating cultural sub- 
jects. The extreme type is the aggressive lad, 
impatient of restraint, rebellious toward the 
stock assignments, and a source of annoyance 
and disorder; but equally trying to the con- 
scientious teacher is the negative type who 
sits quietly enough in class, but is uninter- 
ested, unresponsive, and a dead weight. And 
yet these men, in the university, have 
wakened for the first time to the fact that 


ee 
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there is a great body of good writing in the 
world, which they had never before suspected 
of any appeal to them. 

When such outcomes as this result from 
frankly utilitarian courses, it is certainly 
reasonable to insist that those teachers who 
have feared to lose caste by assuming interest 
in such developments, look rather carefully 
into the situation, with the hope that they 
will discover in the new methods of treatment 
instruments which will result in even greater 
professional credit and personal joy of 
achievement than has been possible in the 
ruts of the traditional. This responsibility 
of doing justice by each of the souls placed 
in their keeping is a mighty one, and is in- 
separable from the future welfare of the 
nation. Surely neither false pride nor tradi- 
tion should stand in the way of an organiza- 
tion of work or a method of appeal which will 
open the windows of these souls to that 
glorious sunlight which brings both the 
source of life and the splendor of the 
universe. 

R. H. Jorpan 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, 

Hanover, New HAMPSHIRE 


THE STUDY OF METHODS OF TEACHING BY 
A COLLEGE FACULTY 

Tue members of the instructing staff of 
the school of agriculture of The Pennsylvania 
State College have become interested in the 
problem of better teaching methods in their 
particular fields. This interest has developed 
very largely from three sources: (1) from 
problems that have arisen as a result of 
changes made in certain courses to meet war- 
time requirements, (2) from an attempt to 
build a new curriculum for the school of agri- 
culture and (3) from the efforts on the part 
of the institution to send out into the second- 
ary schools teachers of vocational agriculture 
who know something of the problem of teach- 
ing as well as the fundamental principles 
underlying good farming, 

The faculty has long recognized that there 
was room for improvement in its courses 
Individual members of the faculty have 


worked earnestly to improve the courses for 


which they were immediately responsible. It 
was not, however, until November, 1919, tha 
a unified effort for better methods in the 
teaching began to make itself felt on the part 
of the faculty asa group. As a result of this, 
at a meeting of the faculty of the school of 
agriculture early in December of the same 
year, it was decided to invite Professor Wm 
H. Kilpatrick, of Teachers College, to come 
to State Collezwe and teach the teachers of the 
school of agriculture. 

On January 26, 1920, Professor Kilpatrick 
began his work at The Pennsylvania State 
College. He gave to the instructing staff in 
agricuiture ten lessons on methods in college 
teaching making his applicati ns to agricul- 
tural instruction. For ten lessons the entire 


faculty of the school of agriculture went to 


school. They studied the lesson sheets handed 
to them by Professor Kilpatrick. lr} ey read 
the references that followed the questions on 
this lesson sheet. Discussion groups were 


formed and they met and they mulled over 
the questions before ec ming to class 

To the reader fam liar with Pr fe ssor Kil- 
patrick’s method of teaching it is useless to 
say that the interest was intense. These men 
came to class with problems that they wanted 
solved. They were in dead earnest; they were 
searching for light. The discussion in the 
class room was stimulating at all times 
Every man was endeavoring to get at the 
solution of his particular problem. The 
interest grew with each lesson The tenth 


and last lesson found the entire group more 


keenly interested than ever and eager to pro 
long the discussion long after the hour for 
closing had passed. 

Just what the results of this work will be 
is difficult to tell. The best indications that 


the writer has that it will be effective and 
will “carry on” are (1) a group of men in 
attendance have organized themselves into a 
study group and plan to meet to study prob- 
lems of teaching in the school of agriculture, 
(2) a new curriculum in agriculture is grow- 
ing out of the work, (3) the instructors are 
analyzing their teaching and are reorganizing 


their work in such a way as to bring out the 








= i 
3 a decided “ felt need n t r part. 

So far as I know 3 is the first svste- 
matic effort 1 le b inv ege faculty to 
Cor! ler The 1 t ai thod of teaching 
in their own classes. It is a fact that his- 
torieally tudy problem of method 
in modern ft ; began first with the ele 


mentar. en W rK al gz this lit e is now 


During the last 


above an hundred years old 

t r ree decades there has grown up in 
America the be nt gs f the scientific study 
of education in all its aspects. As a result 


a widespread effort to apply this 
growing science if educati m to the secondary 
nmon for the states to 


the 


field and it is 


specific preparation in 


juite co 


require renera| 


education as a prerequisite to teach- 


s udy of 
So far, he wever, the 


high schools 


education has not been con- 


sidered with any seriousness in respect to the 
demands of the modern scientific study of 
education 

Possibly 
ism and reconstruction along these lines 


ipsence 


for the slow growth of 


the reason 
critic 
of a dependable 


has been due to the 


basis of eriticisn The study of psychology 
the last few decades, particularly in America, 
yw supplying a solid basis for the scien- 
Professor Thorndike, 


of the 


1s TK 
tific study of educat on. 
of Teachers College, is 


leaders in this work 


foremost 


one 
The principles of learn- 
ing which he has pointed out in his educa- 
tional psychology supply the scientifie basis 


for of all 


Many matters which heretofore have remained 


criticism of instruction grades 
in dispute can now be resolved in the light 


particularly of the formulated laws of learn- 
ing. 

The effort being made of The 
sylvania State College of Agriculture to study 
the 


principles of 


now Penn- 


instruction is exactly 


these 


the problems of 
effort to 


psychology and learning to the college situa- 


apply general 


tion. While individual colleze men have con- 


sidered the problem in their institution so 


far as is known none has cared to make as a 
group the effort to study its own teaching. 
It is an that 


easy prophesy this is only the 
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beginning of what will be a most fruitful 


authorities in 
Education 


of inquiry. The fact that 
Federal V« 


Act have approved this project argues well for 


charge of the cational 


the future of the movement. If success at- 
soniie 


will be tried at other institutions 


this effort in all probability the plan 
training teachers under this act. In this way 
it may well 
in time take up the study 

Ww. S 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


our country will 
QUOTATIONS 
QUALITY IN TEACHING 


brary for Teachers College the General Edu 


ition Board emphasizes the need of qua 


hundred, ars ind ar 
spe ilists in advanced methods L tea g 
nd in scho administration. Among them 
are presidents and deans of colleges and super 
ntendents of schools. Individual research is 
important part of their work. For this a 
irge and well-appointed library is fund 


mental. The 


ment is sufficiently 


importance 


evident in the fae 


seven trained teachers is a former student of 


district east of 


while in the 


1 1 
nign order. 


For the time being chief stress is being laid 


rather upon the 
Acting 
out of approxi- 
New York 


1,021 resigned to take positions that provide a 


teaching, or 
During 1919, 


O’Shea, 


Iipon quantity 
lack of it. 


Superintendent W. J. 


according to 


mately 23,000 teachers in City 


wage. Throughout the state resigna- 


iving 


tions are very nearly as numerous. Children 


are being turned into the streets by tens of 


thousands. And the supply of teachers is dry- 


ing up at the source. According to George 


W. Wiley, assistant state commissioner for ele- 
mentary education, the registration in our ten 


normal schools, which had increased 


state 
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J 
steadily from 2,014 in 1909 to 3.628 in 1916, 
has now fallen to 1,871. The remedy lies with 


comes from above, and, if pul education is t 
be adequate to the expanding requirements of 
Am« I i sm t must raise the teachers Ca 
ng to the full dignity of a protessio!1 | do 
this 1s t ntention of the present gift nd 


urgent as are the needs of the moment, it is 
to be hoped that the two millions necessary to 


complete the library funds may be presently 


rtheoming.—New York Times. 


EDUCATION AND ITS COST 

When the diminishing value of money 
brought a financial crisis to the colleges of the 
country, two methods of meeting it were pro- 
posed; to increase endowment funds and to 
raise tuition fees. The larger number of inst 
tutions followed the first plan, but not a few, 
notable among them being Columbia Univer- 
sity, thought it best to charge larger fees. 

There is much to be said for the latter 
method. Everything else has gone up, why not 
tuition? If food, clothing, rents, even admis 
sion to the theaters and baseball games cost 
more, why not education? A $400 tuition fe 
in 1920 represents a value no greater than a 
$200 fee in 1914. 

Yet there is reason for thankfulness that few 
universities have felt it wise to follow this re 
soning to its logical conclusion. Some have 
ventured upon a timid increase of 25 or 30 per 
cent., but many have made no change what 
ever, trusting to endowment campaigns to re 
lieve their financial distress. 

As a consequence, tuition costs have in effect 
been lowered all over the country, and educa- 
tion is cheaper than ever. In so far as this 
development is unattended by diminished effi 
ciency in teaching, it is in every way admir- 
able. The unprecedented attendance at all the 


colleges during the present session shows to 
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Mga Ss ser ‘ g ‘ ippeal tT 

the stat gislatur port it had before 
denied | result was establishment of 
the Veterinary Colleg ( ege of Forestr 

and finally, in 1904, of the College of Agricul- 
ture, nov rta 1 department of the 
university. Under Dr. Schurman the institu- 
t XT ded every side ‘ he Medical 
College was founded six years after he came. 
The growth in building facilities, equipment 
and funds has beer steady and standards have 
been raised to the level of other eastern uni- 
versities lo n : f Cornell’s sons and 
daughters his retirement will seem regrettably 


premature.—New York Fr 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENT AND ATTEND 
ANCE IN NEW JERSEY! 


session last year on the 


THE schools were in 


166 days, in comparison with 178 
t 


This 


average 


davs the previous year. decrease was 


d rectly due tw 


influenza during the fall term 
The average per cent of attendance was 
reported the same as last year—88 per cent. 


The ibs« nce for pupil was 16 
davs; fi 
The “ 


133 days, 


average 


r the previous year it was 18 days. 


average pupil ” was actually in school 


and the corresponding number of 
days for the previous year was 139. 
in the 


child 10 hi 


needed by every 


There are 8760 hours calendar year 
yurs for sleep, the 
amount school child, there 
are left 5,110 hours when he is awake. 

the 54 hours, the 


school 


Giving each 


Counting day as 


average New Jersey child was in school 7314 


hours last year. He was therefore in school 
approximately only 14.3 per cent. of the time 


when he was awake taking the calendar year 


as a whole. 
During 85.7 per cent. of his daylight hours, 
therefore, he was not under the influence of 
of the schools. 
When we 


teachers in the training of children, the duties 


consider the obligation laid upon 
which have been thrust upon the schools of 
late, the enlarged responsibilities which the 

i Education Bulletin of the Department of Pub- 


lie Instruction 


every 
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undertaken, and how much the 


schools have 
publ c demands of them, it 18 apparent that 


hour of the child’s time in school should 


be used to the very best advantage. 


He was in school, to 


than 30 


days of the vear out of 365 days he 


school at all. How brief is this period in 


school ot davs out of O65. 


Our school year, then, at the best is brief. 


ms der that only 14.3 per cent. of 


the ec! d’s time when he is awake is den inded 
by the schools we can read ly sex how im- 
portant it is that he be in school every hour 


of that time. 

The loss in the efficiency of the scho 
to poor attendance is greater than that due to 
poor and inadequate teaching The cost o 
whether the children are 


he schools goes on 
in school or not. Teachers and superintend- 
ents must be paid, janitors employed, build 
bought. The 


ldren. It 


of the poor 


ings heated and _ text-books 


‘ 
biipe 
} f 


schools exist for the training otf ch 


is difficult to state how much 
attendance could have been prevented if ade- 
quate had taken to 
Probably one half of this absence might have 
This opin- 


ion; it is also the opinion of others who have 


steps been prevent 1t. 


been avoided is not merely my 


made a study of the situation. 
The plain truth is that the compulsory edu- 


cation laws are not enforced in New Jersey 


as they should be and might be. Let us be 


honest with ourselves and admit it. Let us 


further admit that 133 days of schooling—the 
school attendance of the average child—is too 
for of public education and 
Let us 


mind that 232 days in the vear the child does 


brief purposes 


training of children. also bear in 


not go to school at all in New Jersey. 

Is this a safe condition of affairs? Let us 
not delude ourselves, after this showing, that 
we have what might be called universal edu- 
eation in New Jersey. 

Our present laws provide that every school 
district shall have a local attendance officer 
or attendance officers to enforce the compul- 
Many of 


sory education laws. these officers 
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do use their best efforts to enforce the laws 
but others do not. 
It is asserted that there are cases where the 


attendance officers are appointed with the un- 


derstanding that they are not to enforee the 
law to get the children into school and keep 
them there. 

One of the defects of the present law is that 
the township or district unit is not larg 
enoug! The loeal attendance officer is not 
likely to enforce the law against men whom 


“alls by their first names and the result is 


that the law is laxly enforced or not enforced 
t all 

The current expenses for the school year 
1918-19 were $25,451,014.43. 


Absence was approximately 12 per cent 
One half of this 


avoided if the children had been in school as 


absence eould have been 


other words, the 


been 94 


have been. In 
might 


cent. instead of 88 per cent. 


should 


average attendance have per 


Six per cent.—representing avoidable ab- 
sences—of twenty-five million dollars is a 


million and a half dollars. This was money 


actually lost to the state in the efficiency of 
the schools 

Many of the children in the state attend 
school only one half, or two thirds, or even 
one third of the time, because our compulsory 
education laws are not adequately enforced. 

The 
fact that 
illiteracy in this country. 


war revealed—as is well known—the 


there is an astonishing amount of 
This illiteracy is 
directly due to the failure to enforce the com- 
pulsory education laws in America. You can 
not teach children if they are not in school. 

children in New Jersey 
school. 


processes of education, although the Constitu- 
tion of the State reads as follows: 


There are many 


who do not go to They esca pe the 


The legislature shall provide for the mainte- 
nance and support of a thorough and efficient sys 
tem of free public schools for the instruction of 
: 


all the children in this state between the ages of 


five and eighteen years. 


The children who do not attend school grow 
We 


magnificent school system and spend millions 


up ignorant or as _ illiterates. have a 
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: erates above the age 0 years 
HH \ there ire \ dy k Vs 

Or er | 1, t e are more than 2,000 
scl muses, V ued i er S80 000.000 : there 
is a scl system costing over $25.000.000 a 
vear, and there are 18,000 teachers. It would 
seem as though ‘ re est leaks is 
that the childret 1 their parents do 1 
take dvantage f thes edu na yppor 
tunities $s they igri t 

We can not make grt t nroads upon this 
evil with our existing appliances for adminis 
tratior 

What we need is an attendance ureau at 
Trenton whose sole business would be to give 
its attention to the preventior f this enor 
mous waste in dollars and cents, to say not} 


ing of the waste in educatio 


by inadequate enforcement the compulsory 
education laws 

It will not do to say that our education is 
as good as it is in ner states that it 3 
as good as it ever was. This is petifogging 
the situation. New Jersey schools should b 


the best in the country and 
taken at once to remedy what seems to be our 
greatest defect 


Ne Ww Yo rk ’ 


have attendance bureaus whose 





Pennsylvania and Connecticut 
business is to 
enforce the compulsory education laws 

also have an attendanes 


uld not 


New Jersey should 


bureau. The cost w exceed $12,000 
or $15,000 No 1 
could make would viel 


better schools. 


We can not get at this ey | by ta ng ibout 
it or by employing make-shift methods. It 
necessary to have a well organized, definit 


business administration but such an admir 
istration must have adequate funds 

The business of the state is to educate a 
its children—not some of 
the Constitution quoted above 


We shall 


never secure the 





should have by sv g¢ the policeman’s club 
Attendanes thee I SI uld not be 
I the px cel 1M | ey si lid be ke 
cial worker 

Wi ( I I ndance « cers and 
more wom ild be employed ittend 
ines cel state 

r} end e officer works, or should 


between for the 
preferably she—should 
n many cases help to clear up misunderstand 
i? 3 between the homes and the schools. 


education laws are best 


Where compulsor 
enforced the attendance officers are « the 


ial worker type. 


The school svstem is an absolute failure as 
far as the el lren who d not go to school 
r who go to school extremely irregular are 
concerned. It should not be a ilure ar 
yvhnere 

No we regulated business concern would 
lerate for a single day the loss that goes on 
1 this state from irregular and no schoo 


uld cooperate wit 


the local boards of education and compulsory 


education officers all over the state. 
It would endeavor to create a better public 
tendance. It 


attendance officers 


sentiment about school at would 


hold conferences with loeal 


in convention or otherwise. It would receive 
semi-monthly reports from every dis- 


re gular 


trict in the state as to its attendance and en- 
rollment, and it would cooperate in every way 


local 


and principals and teachers to help 


with attendance officers, boards of edu- 
cation 
secure better attendance. 


It would attempt to build up an esprit 


corps among attendar ce officers. 


It could devise means for taking a scnoot 


census of the 


children through the aid of the 
older children in the schools 
Those 


lieve that the older pupils could keep track 


of all the 


who have studied the situation be 


children. 
This 


in civics. 


particularly in the rural 


districts. would furnish a_ valuabl 


lesson 
At any rate, this could be tried, and if it 
1] 


did not work out well a law should be passed 
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providing tor the taking of a regular sch 
census every year. 


We shall hever solve the pr blem until we 


I id what childrer there ire and whethe 
they are in scl 

Some means of cating eve ‘ ld it I 
state and of determining whether or not he is 
in school, and if he is not, why not, should b 
found 

| do I tL see he i t S @AS tw ¢€ « trom 

e conclusion that we should have means ot 
bringing ever ch ld I tne State into some 


school, either public or private 
I believe 


the Legislature to 


that is the paramount duty of 


provide for the Depart 


ment of Publie Instruction a suitable attend 
ance bureau. 

Illiteracy and ignorance ire the soi] n 
which Bolshevism, anarchy and the Reds 


flourish. 


We must not only make the work of the 


) 


schools better, but we must have all the chil- 


dren in school. Good teaching and Zz od at 


tendance must be found everywhere. 


These children who are not 


who grow up in ignorance bec 


victims of all sorts of revolutionary agitators 
It is necessary to educate a the cl ildren, 


as the constitution of the state provides—not 


some of them— if the state is to patriotically 
do its duty to itself and to its future citizens. 


New 


later, 


Jersey will come to this sooner or 


| 
the 


situation they will not tolerate for long this 


for when the people understand 


condition of affairs, which means the loss of 


hundreds of thousands of dollars and also the 
lack of school attendance for many children 


in the state. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS’ INTELLIGENCE 
RATINGS ACCORDING TO THE ARMY 


ALPHA TEST 
ToceTHER with R. H. Sylvester, the writer 
contributed an article to Scnoot anp Society 
for October 4, 1919, on the intelligence ratings 
of the high-school students of Madison, Rock- 
ford, which important 


and Sioux City in 
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TABLE I 
Comparison of Median Scores in the Army Mental Test by Age and Classes in the Madis ki i 


and Siour City High Schools 


A 
Class 
2 l 14 _ 
Freshman 125.0 109.7 103.3 7.2 R7 
eophomore 125.0 121.9 114.4 ] l ; ) ; 
Junior 130.0 128.7 l i 100. 
Senior 145.1 141.4 l 125.8 ‘ l 


differences were found between the four longer and thus had the advantage of gai 
classes and between the sexes. The writer has ing additional incidenta informat n whie 
since analyzed the data further and additional should help them in making a high score if 
conclusions are here presented. The main educational experience is a factor 
facts are summarized in the tables The second striking fact appearing 


Two important facts appear in Table I. Table I 3 that tor ny given age, tnere 1 i! 


The first of these is that the younger stu- increase in score by the ophomores over the 
dents in each class make the best score. Thus freshmen, by the ju rs over the sophomores, 


reference to Table I. will show that the median and by the s¢ rs over the juniors. For ex 


score for the twelve-year-old freshmen is 125.0, ample, for age fifteen, the median score of the 
for the thirteen-year old freshmen 109.7, with freshman class is 97.2; of 1 phomore class, 
a ec nsistent and substantial] decrease in score 114.4; I the jul r , 128.7: r the el r 
with increase in age to a score of 50.0 for class 145.0. Th ais 1c i th the logic 
the eighteen-year-old freshmen. The same of the situation. If the Army Test rea 

fact holds fi r the other three el issCs This is TY easures lI lu l Pence, one i d cA | ect tna 


what should be expected if the Army Test for a given age, the students in the higher 
really measures native intelligence. Logically, classes are the most ntelligent It ertall 
one would expect a twelve-year-old who has requires greater native intelligence rea 
) 


reached the freshman class to be mentally one of the upper c es at the age of fifteen 


superior to the older students in the same _ that to attain the freshmar at that age 
class. Table II., sh wing Pearson’s coefficient 
of correlation for each class as a whole and 
for the boys and girls separately, supports the Pearson’s C t of ¢ between Age 
above conclusions. In every case there is a and S« t i / Mental Test for the 


negative correlation between age and score. H 


Again in Table III, comparing the highest fora and Siu City 

and lowest scores made in the South Omaha - wae secant 

High School, it will be seen that the younger eal zs : 
reshman girls 655 


students invariably make the highest score 
These facts answer effectively the argument Pane ee P 14 
that the Army Test really reasures education am . 

and not native intelligence. The twelve-year- Wh a me 

old freshman ce rtainly has not been in school Jun 
longer than the eighteen-year-old freshmen. Tunior girl 
The likelihood is much stronger that the Whole class o7 Rik 
oldest students in a class have been in school Senior boys l 226 
longer, having probably repeated grades at Senior girls 


various times. Furthermore they have lived Whole class 597 
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‘lass in the 


Junior 
Highest 
Lowest 
Highest 
Lowest 
Sophomore: 
Highest 
Lowest 
Highest 
Lowest 
Freshman: 
Highest boy 
Lowest OY 
Highest girl 
Lowest gx rl 
ing the highest score 


Test, actually do the best 


That the students 
in the Army Mental 
school 
this test do failing or unsatisfactory work in 
which the 
Omaha 


Test Was given 


work in and students ranking low in 


results 
South 


supported by 
writer obtained 
High School where the Army 


Of the sixteen scores shown 


school, is 
has from the 
to 432 students 
in Table III., it was found that every one of 
the high 


doing superior work, while every one of the 


eight students making scores was 


students making low scores were doing 
The 


rating in the 


eight 
failing and unsatisfactory work. 
be asked, what 


guarantee 


ques- 


tion may fairly 


Army Test is necessary to satis- 


factory work in high school? It will be seen 


from Table III. that the low scores range 


TABLE IV 
Interpretation of Scores in Army Mental Test 


Score Interpretation 

Very superior intelligence. 
Superior intelligence 
High average intelligence. 
Average intelligence. 
Low average intelligence 
Inferior intelligence. 
Very inferior intelligence 


Rating 


e sc being Silg ii 


ne slightly above the 


group “ average 
Table IV 


iz unsatisf: 


ligence 


it seems thi han average 


3 required to do satisfactory 
In the earlier report 


was pointed out that of 


ol students, only abo 


below the “average intelligence ” 
15-74. The j 


juires at 


meaning of this is that 
intelligence to 
This 
Terman in his 

Various In- 


with 


least average 


gh school. agrees 


get into the h 
the conelusions of Dr. 
cussion of the “Significance of 


telligence Quotients’* where he says 


intelligence in 


“the high schor 


reference to average 
the Binet that 
does not fit 


the 


tests, 


ever, their grade of intel] 


as well as elementary and grammar 


schools.” 


In discussing “ Differences in High- 
ley 


School pupils,”* Terman shows that only 


cent. of entering the 


of below 90 


students 
1.Q. 
The average school mark for I.Q.s. 


from 95-104, he finds to be as low as 74 In 


about 7 per 


freshmen class have an 
ranging 
short, the Army Test and the Binet Test are 
in substantial agreement that average intelli- 
gence is not sufficient to do satisfactory work 
This means that a large 
the school 
eliminated because they lack ability to meet 
the offered. Or 
way, it that 
the 
high-school pupils is not provided. 


in the high school. 


group of students in high are 


the requirements of work 


stated another means subject 


mental capacity of the 
How to 


provide for the individual capacities is, of 


matter within 


course, a problem school administrators have 
With the perfec- 


tion of intelligence tests, we may hope that 


worked on for many years. 


the problem will become easier of solution 


through knowledge of the degree of intelli- 


success in the various 


N. Mapsen 


gence required for 
types of school work. 8 

UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA 

1 ScHOOL AND Society, October 4, 1919. 

2 Terman, ‘‘The Measurement of Intelligence.’ 
‘*The School Chil- 


8’ Terman, Intelligence of 


dren.’’ 











